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ABSTRACT 

Discussion of techniques for teaching vocabulary in 
language programs centers on five major areas: (1) ’•knowing” the 
word, (2) selection of vocabulary, (3) grading vocabulary for 
presentation, (4) teaching methods, and (5) vocabulary expansion in 
advanced levels. Theory of vocabulary instruction is largely 
supported by writings of Nelson Brooks, Robert Lado, and William 
Mackey. The general frame of reference for this study rests on the 
authors' belief that **the ultimate (instructional) objective must be 
the language as the native speaker uses it, both publicly and 
privately, and all that this use involves concerning sounds, graphic 
symbols, meaning, and cultural values. There must be some knowledge 
of the second language as it is possessed by a true bilinguist. " 
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SOME TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING VOCABULARY 
By Joseph Michel and Paul Patin 



No matter what view one holds of language, learning the words that con- 
stitute it is an essential task for the language learner. It follows that the teaching 
of vocabulary is one of the language teacher’s most important functions. Effective 
instruction in this area depends to a great extent upon finding workable answers 
to the following questions: What does “knowing a word” mean? How should 
vocabulary be selected? How should it be graded for presentation? How can it be 
taught? How might it be expanded in the advanced levels?. 

Before techniques can be selected and developed, the general teaching 
method or approach must be chosen. Nelson Brooks states that a decision must 
be made at the outset for teaching vocabulary either in the target language in 
terms of itself, or by means of its restatement in the student’s mother tongue. 
The latter holds little interest for us, since it is mere decoding. We prefer to 
choose the former approach, which means that “the ultimate objective must be 
the language as the native speaker uses it, both publicly and privately, and all 
that this use involves concerning sounds, graphic symbols, meaning, and cultural 
values. There must be some knowledge of the second language as it is possessed 
by a true bilinguist.”! 

WHAT DOES “KNOWING A WORD” MEAN? 

This definition of method determines the answer to our first question. 
“Knowing a word” does not mean translating that word into the native language. 
This would imply that every foreign- language word has an exact equivalent in 
one’s native language. True bilinguals refute this by the evidence of their own 
thought process. “They do not think of English words at all” while speaking a 
foreign language. And when translating, they “first listen to a certain amount of 
the language - perhaps a sentence - comprehend what it expresses, and then 
reexpress that thought in English.”2 Nor does knowing a word’s meaning consist 
of learning a word with its dictionary definition in isolation on a list. Rather, 
“meaning is best thought of not as a quality but as a function; what a word means 
depends upon how it is used. This is the basic reason why vocabulary should be 
studied in context. ”3 

We may define knowing a word in terms of four elements that constitute 
knowledge of a word. Knowing a word involves acquaintance with the form, 
meaning, restrictions, and use of that word. Form i s the phonemic or graphemic 
shape of the word. Meaning is the semantic content. Restrictions, or distribution, 
mean the privileges and limitations on how, where, and when a word can be 
used. Use is a skill which involves form, meaning, and distribution; it is the 
ability to handle a word in a manner similar to that of a native speaker. 

We may proceed operationally and ask for a definition that can be tested 
by observation. Thus to know a word in speaking or writing is to be able to use 
that word at will almost instantaneously when its meaning is available. And in 
listening or reading, to know a word means to be able to recall its meaning 
almost instantaneously.^ 

HOW SHOULD VOCABULARY BE SELECTED? 



The selection of vocabulary would be no problem for a person learning a 
language naturally, in the country where that language were the means of com- 



munication. Nor is it a problem we have to deal with when we learn our mother 
tongue. In such cases the use of certain words comes about as a matter of need. 
Some highly technical words are never learned, since need for them is a rarity. 

Applying these observations to the classroom, if the teacher and learner 
could determine which words most need to be learned, then their efforts could 
be more concentrated and fruitful. The question of selection, in the face of an 
infinite corpus of words is critical, and there are several criteria to help in 
compiling a vocabulary list. 

Probably the first norm for selecting is the emphasis of the course. If the 
emphasis is audiolingual, then colloquial and formal vocabularies will have to 
be distinguished. Audiolingual courses generally stress colloquial vocabularies. 
A heavy reading- writing emphasis, on the other hand, would perhaps indicate 
an ultimate desire to use the language for scientific or esthetic purposes. This 
would call for a formal, technical vocabulary. A stress on receptive skills 
would require the learning of a larger vocabulary than that necessary for the 
productive skills since the speaker or writer can express and paraphrase within 
the range of the words he knows; he is not that free when someone else is 
producing the message. 

In the end it often happens that the question of selection is of little concern 
to the teacher, insofar as he follows the material in his text. Unfortunately, many 
textbooks present what seems to be a random and inefficient mass of words 
that somehow must be learned. For the teacher who wants to select and control 
the flow of vocabulary, there are five variables, listed by William Mackey, 5 
that have been scientifically applied to the selection of words: 

frequency: the number of times a word occurs in a number of running 
words (words selected from texts at random); 

range: the number of different texts in which a word is found; 

availability: the readiness with which a word is remembered or used in 
a certain situation and not in another (e.g., in a restaurant but not 
in a classroom); 

coverage: the capacity of a word to displace other words (e.g., bag has 
greater coverage capacity than any of the other words it can replace: 
suitcase , valise , handbag, sack ); 

learnability: the ease with which a word is learned, based on such features 
as similarity to native words, clarity of meaning, brevity, regularity 
of form. 

A high score in any one or several of these variables would indicate that a 
word is worth learning. 

As an example of how word lists have been applied, we might consider 
word-frequency lists. As few as 1,000 words have been shown to account for 
about ninety percent of written language, and ninety-five percent of spoken 
language. These figures are based onEnglish.butare applicable to many modern 
languages. 6 Such percentages are indicative of vocabulary most likely to be 
found among a particular class of people, in a certain profession, or in particu- 
lar contexts. But there is an important limitation on the usefulness of word 
lists. As Preller says when discussing the problems involved in the usage of 
such lists, “there is a definite need for word lists for at least the first two or 
three levels of instruction. Beyond that stage in the learning process, or, in 
other words, beyond the first two or three thousand words, the importance and 
usefulness of such lists becomes increasingly questionable."^ 
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HOW SHOULD VOCABULARY BE GRADED FOR PRESENTATION? 



In discussing the teaching of vocabulary, we need to divide words into two 
types. Function words are the connective and grammatically determined items 
used in manipulating the structures of a language. Content words are the items 
expressing the meanings that have correlatives in the real world. 

Once vocabulary is selected, it must be graded for presentation. Robert 
Lado suggests that there be three stages in the presentation of vocabulary. “The 
first stage, vocabulary to operate the patterns and illustrate the sounds of the 
second language, should be kept as simple as possible in order to allow the 
teacher to concentrate on the grammatical patterns and the sound system."® 
This means an emphasis on the function words. Content words are kept 
to a minimum and, for convenience, are taken from objects in the imme- 
diate environment. 

In the second stage, “the student acquires the vocabulary items he needs 
to converse on contextual areas of wide currency. ”9 This means there would 
be an increasing emphasis on content words. 

The third stage involves esthetic and technical vocabulary, and is not met 
until the more advanced and specialized stages of language study. The composi- 
tion of such advanced vocabulary will depend chiefly on the choice of readings. 
This is because, at the advanced level, vocabulary is expanded principally 
through reading. 



HOW CAN VOCABULARY BE TAUGHT? 

When most people think of teaching vocabulary, they think this means 
teaching the meaning of a word. But meaning, as we have seen, is only one of 
the four important aspects of every word. In order for efficient learning of 
selected words to take place, methods and techniques must be developed for 
teaching all of the four elements which we have defined as constituting knowledge 
of a word: form, meaning, distribution, and use. 

Form 

To acquaint the student with the form of the word, Robert Lado suggests 
that the learner first hear the word in isolation and then in a sentence. 10 Slow 
repetition and breaking the word into parts will help. The student should then 
pronounce the word, even if his aim is only reading or listening. Repeating the 
word out loud will help him remember it longer and identify it more readily. 

What about reading and writing the word? Teachers seem to fear over- 
dependence on the written forms once introduced, and so they delay this intro- 
duction. However, Wilga Rivers, who admits the dangers both of delaying and 
of hastening the introduction of the written form, says, “the advantages in the 
greater assurance with which many students will approach their oral work and 
mimicry after they have been given some opportunity to see in written form 
what they are to practice, far outweigh these rectifiable disadvantages.” H 
Effective learning of the form of a word, then, involves aural, audio, and visual 
activities. 

Meaning 

Mackey clearly divides the various techniques for the teaching of meaning 
according to the procedures employed: differential, ostensive, pictorial, and 

contextual procedures. 12 
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Differential procedures are those based on differences in word meaning 
between the first language and the second. These procedures involve use of the 
native and/or the target language in two ways: explanation and translation. One 
would use the native language if he thought he could save time and avoid mis- 
understanding in getting across the meaning. One would avoid using the native 
language, however, if he believed he could encourage thought in the target 
language, the ostensible goal of most courses. 

“If the native language is used in explanation, then it is usually to explain 
such things as grammar rules, the production of sounds, differences in the 
structure of the two languages, and situations about which the language is to be 
used.”13 If the native language is used in translation, then it should be used 
according to the following norms: If translation leads to mistakes, avoid it; if 
it helps to avoid mistakes, use it. If it helps learning, use it; if it hampers 
learning, avoid it. Some methods make no use of translation at all, in the belief 
that words don’t have an exact equivalent in another language. 

Ostensive procedures are those which demonstrate the meaning of words 
directly through the use of objects, actions, and situations. A concrete word can 
be explained by the obvious procedure of pointing to the referent object. But if 
the word is an abstract word, then pointing to the referent is not possible. In 
the case of a quality word, for example, meaning can be effectively presented 
in contrast with its opposite by means of an object which best brings out this 
opposing quality. For example, to demonstrate short, along pencil can be placed 
beside a short pencil, and the contrast will be clear. To teach the meaning 
of class words, such as metal , a number of samples of that class can be shown. 
Abstract words indicating relationships, such as on, in, under, can be demon- 
strated through objects which are placed in positions illustrating this type 
of relationship. 

Ostensive procedures make use not only of objects, but also of action and 
situation.*^ Because of the danger of ambiguity and misunderstanding what is 
being explained in ostensive procedures, Mackey recommends that the following 
be observed: 



1. The action should be completely isolated from other actions, significant 
or non- significant. 

2. The timing of the action should reflect the tense of any verb involved. 

3. The gestures should be clear and conventional. 



These same warnings would apply to pictorial procedures, those that make 
use of illustrations. Pictures can serve one of several functions. The picture 
can be thematic, illustrating a theme contained, for example, in a text; mnemon- 
ic, designed to remind the learner of certain words or sentences already learned; 
semantic, intended to effectively convey a meaning. Perhaps also to be included 
in this group are visual aids such as illustrations of series, scales, and sys- 
tems (days of the week, numbers, months), which Lado suggests are good for 
teaching words in lists.*® 

Pictorial procedures may be considered in terms of the media employed: 
textbook illustrations; films (slides, filmstrips, motion-pictures, video-tapes); 
wall pictures; and picture cards. Pictures can be useful as stimuli for oral 
compositions and for question-answer drills, especially if their sequence, and 
rate of presentation can be easily controlled. 

When the student has acquired a certain vocabulary, new words can be 
taught by contextual procedures, that is, by putting new vocabulary items into 
contexts where already familiar words give them meaning. “Context helps us to 
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guess the meaning of words. In fact, that is what we do when we learn our native 
language. A child learns many of his words by drawing tentative conclusions 
from a variety of contexts; multiplication of contexts helps to make mean- 
ing clear.”l6 

Other contextual procedures mentioned by Mackey besides the above pro- 
cedure of multiple context include definition, enumeration, substitution, meta- 
phor, and opposition. Definition doe s not mean quoting a dictionary; this procedure 
involves defining new words in terms of words already known. Enumeration 
enables one to teach a meaning by listing what it includes. Substitution can be 
used to teach new words, for example, pronouns or synonyms; or to clarify 
meanings by indicating which words can replace others. The use of metaphor 
depends on the student’s ability to see the analogy between two things that have 
a common feature, for example, the human foot and the foot of a mountain. 
Opposition is the use of antonyms to teach new words; if a student knows one 
word, the indication that a new word is its opposite will communicate the mean- 
ing. Finally, the meaning of a complex or compound word can be taught by 
dividing the word into its better-known parts and working with these parts. I 7 

Distribution 

Teaching the distribution, the third element, is a somewhat more difficult 
task than teaching either the form or the meaning. Distribution is a feature of 
a word which only a highly proficient speaker will handle perfectly, since it 
involves knowledge of all the syntactic and semantic restrictions on a word. 
For example, a near-fluent speri:er of English would know the syntactic re- 
strictions on the words say and tell. He would realize that while these two words 
seem equivalent in meaning, they do not have the same syntactic privileges of 
occurrence. Their respective distributions are different. Thus, “I told him to 
go” is grammatical, while “I said him to go” is not. Similarly, the respective 
distributions of the French verbs savoir and connartre are different, but their 
difference is due to semantic rather than grammatical restrictions. Both verbs 
mean “to know” when translated into English, but a literal translation fails to 
convey the sense of when and where each word can be used. The same is true 
of the Spanish verbs saber and conocer, and the German, wissen and kennen. 

Related to this question of distribution is the problem of cognates. They 
are deceptively simple in appearance, but are actually quite difficult to learn 
because their range of meaning and distribution is not always identical in two 
languages. Students must take care to learn the nuances of meaning for words 
whose forms seem to indicate that they would be identical in meaning. The dis- 
tribution and the use of a word will be learned better through varied examples 
in the language than through many specific techniques. However, if the teacher 
is aware of the principles on which this learning depends, he can perhaps make 
use of carefully contrived exercises. One such exercise suggested by Lado is 
the presentation of numerous sentences “that illustrate the range and variation 
of usage.”18 This is based on the principle that a word is learned fully by being 
used in a multiplicity of contexts. 

What seems to occur when a word is thus mastered is that a learner 
forms a concept of the word. “Concept” here has a special definition provided 
by Belyayev, a Russian psychologist of language learning. He stresses the need 
for giving examples of all the individual “meanings” of a word. Only then can 
an essential meaning or “concept” be grasped. As defined by Belyayev, “con- 
cept” is to “meaning” as “universal” is to “particular.” “It is impossible to 
acquire or master a word unless that word is associated with the concept ex- 



pressed by it. The meaning of a word on its own is quite insufficient, if only 
because a word usually has several meanings and one can only retain them all 
in the memory if they are united in sense and embraced by a general concept. ”!° 
In teaching the meaning of a word by the direct method, this warning of Belyayev 
is particularly relevant. Caution must be exercised to assure that the learner 
sees a sufficient number of examples of what a word means. Otherwise he might 
attach to a word only one narrow meaning rather than its full range of meaning. 

Use 

Teaching the use of a word is also important. Word usage is a skill which 
is mastered more by unstructured conversation than by any specific techniques. 
There are artificial frameworks which provide the student a somewhat un- 
structured situation in which to use a word in a variety of contexts. “Since in 
everyday life one has to use language not in any systematic order, but in answer 
to needs that arise, it would seem that the teaching method should fix an item 
not in a certain position but should allow for its use in many different conditions 
in order to provide for flexibility and independence of language habits from 
specific contextual stimuli. ”20 

Robert Lado mentions several techniques for inculcating a use of words 
to the point that this use becomes unconscious and habitual. The realia, pictures, 
and dramatizations which were originally used to teach meaning can now be 
used as stimuli to elicit a learned word or its opposite in free-recall, in oral- 
written compositions, and in question- answer situations. A somewhat related 
technique, called “shift of attention" by Lado, has the teacher provide a context, 
by description or through reading, which hopefully will elicit the use of particular 
words learned in a similar context. All the while the student’s attention is on 
some non- vocabulary problem, so his recall of the word occurs unconsciously.^! 

Once the student has grasped a structure, substitution drills can help to 
expand vocabulary. Given a structure, the student replaces a known word with 
new vocabulary items of the same class. Moreover, if the language marks that 
by some device, such as - ment for adverbs in French, then he will learn the 
significance of the mark as well. 

Nelson Brooks presents yet another approach in the form of three vocab- 
ulary drills. In one drill, the student hears in the target language a series of 
definitions and repeats each one aloud, twice. Then he hears a series of ques- 
tions, the appropriate answer to each one being a definition he has just repeated. 
After giving the answer, he hears the original definition to reinforce or correct 
what he has said. In a second type of drill, he hears an English word or ex- 
pression, then hears its equivalent used in a complete utterance in the target 
language. He then hears and repeats the target sentence several times for re- 
inforcement. In a third type of drill, the student hears a sentence in the target 
language, then is given an expression in the same language that is to replace or 
paraphrase a part of the sentence. He gives the sentence with this replacement, 
then hears it redone for reinforce ment.22 

HOW MAY VOCABULARY BE EXPANDED IN THE ADVANCED LEVELS? 

After the first two levels, when structure and basic vocabulary are mas- 
tered, quick, efficient means, which do not rely heavily on the teacher, are 
needed to expand vocabulary. The following methods provide such means for the 
expanding of vocabulary through reading. They can all be used by a student 
working independently at his own pace. Though most are reading methods, they 
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are not in the tradition of reading by translation and one-to-one word equivalents. 
They are based on reading in the target language for itself, and provide perhaps 
the most efficient means of meeting and learning a larger vocabulary in context. 
They come under the label “direct-association” because they all use the target 
language in and for itself. 

Nelson Brooks discusses three techniques based on reading. First, he 
recommends multiple readings of a passage to build up in the student an under- 
standing, through contextual guesses, of new words met in the text. “The student 
is doing much more than making a guess when meaning is read into an unfamiliar 
word appearing in a context that is otherwise understood. What we often term a 
guess is rather a choice. ... a segment of language means what it does because 
all other possible meanings are rejected through the proces ses of comparison 
and elimination” (p. 183). 

In another approach, language-lab tapes are prepared containing sentences 
with vocabulary to be met in a text. These are listened to and repeated, then 
written on a self-correcting laboratory sheet prepared to accompany the tape. 
The student keeps this sheet for reference. All vocabulary items are met in 
the context of sentences and, in particular, sentences taken from the wider 
context of a passage being read at the moment in the class. 

Brooks lastly suggests the use of facing translation in a text, a technique 
which at first appears to resemble the technique of the interlinear reader. What 
is special about this method is that the translation gives only new words, and 
leaves the rest of the page blank. This format makes meaning clear without the 
intrusion of English structure, as happens with interlinear readers. Further- 
more, it avoids heightening the interference thatis caused by suggesting there is 
an exact English equivalent for what is being learned. 

A particularly simple method for vocabulary expansion, the Otto Bond 
method, is described by John Hughes (p. 92). A foreign language text is on one 
page, and facing this text is a good English translation. Each day two paragraphs 
are read in the following way: One paragraph is read in the foreign language, 
then in translation, and once more in the foreign language. The same is done 
with the second paragraph. The following day, the first paragraph to be read will 
be the second paragraph of the previous day. Words which are unknown still on 
the second day should be copied down in sentence context to be studied by the 
student. 

The next two methods, from Robert Lado, involve reading less extensively 
than preceding methods. The first of his reading methods involves an introduction 
to new vocabulary in the context of “dehydrated” or simplified sentences. “The 
difficult words are presented in sentences for practice before the class reads 
the selection in which they appear. Then the selection is read through, and the 
new words are reinforced in their proper context. "23 The other Lado reading 
method involves the use of programmed frames. One frame introduces and 
defines a word, and another reinforces the new word by eliciting a recall. 

Lado suggests two non-reading methods for expanding vocabulary which 
involve the use of analogy. In the first, students are asked to study examples 
of a derivation pattern for words , and then to build derived words by analogy. 
For example, from coura geu x/c ourageuse, they should be able to construct 
douteux/ dout-euse. The second method asks the student to study families of 
words all built from a common root, and then to apply the analogy to another 
root to form a family of words: “reason, reasonable, reasonably” provides the 
scheme in English for “work, workable, workably.” 
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